CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

A person who is really expert in affairs can find far more in a newspaper
than the casual reader and learn far more from a casual discussion than
the ordinary man could obtain from all the lectures of the London
School of Economics. It is particularly desirable that the Queen should
have these qualities because there are, as we shall see, special occasions
on which robust common sense and an understanding of the political
situation may help her to enable political leaders to find their way out
of acute difficulties. They are, however, necessary also in normal times.
Her remoteness from the lives of ordinary people renders it particularly
difficult to see the motives behind political movements. Queen Victoria,
for instance, obviously did not understand the Radical movement and
the forces which gave Mr Gladstone such strength.

The Queen's influence depends, finally, on her personality and on the
personalities of those with whom she is in contact. In ordinary political
matters she possesses influence and not power. She cannot give instruc-
tions; she can only advise. It is true that her position gives her advice
a force which that of no ordinary woman could give. A Prime Minister
is bound to listen deferentially to a Queen and to give an answer to the
most stupid proposal. Nevertheless, the advice will not be accepted
unless it is not only good but also put persuasively. On the other hand,
the acceptance depends on the willingness of the minister concerned to
take advice. If the documents be carefully examined, it will be found
that Queen Victoria had more influence on the policy of Mr Gladstone
than on that of Mr Disraeli, not because her advice was better or more
attuned to his political conditions, but because Mr Gladstone, in spite
of his stiffness, took her less violent remarks far more seriously than
Mr Disraeli did. Mr Gladstone may have treated her as a public meet-
ing, but public meetings have a way of influencing the speaker.
Mr Disraeli, on the other hand, tended to treat her as a charming woman
who had to be flattered but whose views were not to be regarded with
much seriousness.

The Queen's function is, however, advisory only. She can press her
opinions as hard as she likes, but in the last resort she must give way.
Queen Victoria's last resort was sometimes rather far away. As
Dr Sidney Herbert pointed out to Lord Granville in 1859, when the
missionary z$al of.jhe 'two dreadful old men5 in the cause of liberty
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